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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1951 


CoNnGRESS OF THE UNITED SraTEs, 


Jornt CoMMITTER ON DEFENSE PRopUCcTION, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 301, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Burnet R. Maybank (chairman), 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Maybank, Robertson, and Capehart. 

Also present : Senators Frear, Dirksen, and Bennett. 

The Cuairman. There will be some other Senators in in just a few 
minutes. We appreciate how busy you are, Mr. Wilson, and how your 
time is limited. Senator Capehart, Senator Bennett, and myself 
are here, and the others will come in, so we will go ahead. 

Now, I want to say this: The joint committee called this meeting 
and asked for the meeting to be held on Monday or Tuesday. Since 
that time Congressman Brown called me last night and again this 
morning, and he says they have a vote on the housing bill before the 
House committee, and, therefore, it is necessary for them to be there 
to vote and for us to go ahead. 

Senator Robertson, who is on the committee from the Senate, is 
also coming. i 

In the meantime I have asked other members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee if they desired to come. I did not know the 
House was going to meet today. We are glad to have Senator Ben- 
nett and others here. 

I want to say this: Congressman Brown asked that we make three 
transcripts of this record so that he and the other House members of 
the watchdog committee could have one. So if there is anything, 
Mr. Wilson, that you would rather not have on the record, just say 
so, and we will leave it off the record, if that is agreeable to Senator 
Capehart, and I will tell Congressman Brown. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. WILSON, DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION, ACCOMPANIED BY HERBERT BERGSON, GENERAL 


COUNSEL 


Mr. Wison. Very good. 

The Cratrman. Senator Bennett, do you wish to say something? 

Senator Bennett. No. 

The Cuatrman. I think the thought was, Mr. Wilson, in calling 
this committee meeting that we had not had an opportunity for the 
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committee to meet this year. In the last session we had several joint 
meetings in November and December, but unfortunately I have been 
away, and Congressman Brown, vice chairman of the committee, after 
conferring with Senator Capehart, said it would be all right to wait 
until I got back. 

I think the committee would like to get a little knowledge on where 
do we go from here, and sort of bring us up to date on some of these 
things. There are so many things we want to discuss with you. 

I have got memorandums here from several Senators who have 
complained to me about this. I know it is no fault of yours; it is just 
a question of getting started. For instance, it takes an hour or two to 
find somebody in charge of something. The other day I wanted to get 
somebody here, and it took forever. I thought maybe if you could 
furnish the clerk of the committee and the Watchdog Committee a list 
of the people of importance with you, together with what they do, if 
a question comes up we will not have to bother you, because I hesitate 
to call you, knowing how busy you are. I have only called one time. 
If that could be done, I am certain it would be for the best interests 
of everybody. 

Mr. Wirson. We will give you the complete functional organiza- 
tion with names. 

The Cuatrman, If you do not mind, you might put the extension 
on there so that people can call in and get an answer. 

Mr. Berason. There is a list already compiled. I do not think it is 
completely satisfactory for your purposes. 

The Cuarrman. We understand it will have to be changed. 

Another thing is that the people come down here and want to know 
where to go. They come to the Banking and Currency Committee 
and say, “You passed a law, the committee passed a law. Where do 
we go?” 

Is there some central office where we can send somebody to get an 
answer? I can understand a lot of things cannot be answered. 

Mr. Bereson. When we appeared before Senator O’Mahoney’s joint 
committee we gave them an organization chart which set forth the 
various agencies in the defense set-up. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but with all due respect to Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney’s committee, they do not have legislative powers. 

Mr. Berason. We will get it up to you. 

The Cuamman. I mean that people come in here and say, “This is 
what I want to know? Where should I go?” 

All I was suggesting is that we do not want to give them a run- 
around, so to speak, and you do not want to either. 

Mr. Wison. Surely not. 

The Cuamrman. Let Mr. Parsons know where there will be some 
central office for somebody from South Carolina—I am not talkin 
about my home at all. We have many people from New York and 
other sections who want to find out something, and they do not know 
where to go. I suggest if you have some central place where they can 
go, and a fellow there to put them in touch with the right people, it 
will be appreciated and do good for everybody. 

Mr. Witson. We will have that in your hands. 

The Cuamman. Have you any suggestions, Senator Capehart ? 

Senator Carrnart. No. I think that isa good idea. 
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Mr. Wison. It is fast-changing and expanding rapidly. We will 
keep it up to date. 

The Cuarman. Do you have a liaison office down in the Senate like 
the Veterans’ Administration ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. No. 

The Cuarrman. Have you thought about it? I am not suggesting 
that you do it. 

Mr. Wirson. No. 

The Cuarrman. It would make it so easy if one or two of the men 
from your office were here in the Senate or the House. The Veterans’ 
Administration, the armed services, and different agencies of Govern- 
ment do have them down here. I do not suggest you do it now. I 
only mean it does take a lot of work off of the Senator’s offices. People 
who come in here to find out something could go to the office down 
below here or in the House and get first-hand information rather 
than running around. I am not suggesting that you do it; I am 
throwing this out as a thought. I do not know how the other mem- 
bers of the committee feel, but I feel certain it would pay dividends. 

How do you feel about it, Senator Capehart ¢ 

Senator Carenart. Yes. They might even be able to furnish an 
office. They might have a man here, maybe a girl, and they ought 
to know more about where to go than the Senators. Then when we 
telephone them and say, “Here is the problem,” they can tell us the 
proper people to contact. 

The Army have it, the Navy have it, the Veterans’ Administration 
have it, they all have it. It sort of takes the place of these lobbyists. 

The Cuarrman. Some of these offices have been closed, for instance, 
the Veterans. What they did was to hire an office or a place down- 
town where you can go and get the first-hand information, and the 
Senator’s office either calls up or the constituents go down and they 
put them in touch with the right people. I only throw that out as 
a thought. As you all get busier, I do not want to be bothering the 
top people if you get some reliable fellow. 

Mr. Witson. We will give that prime consideration. Thank you. 

The Cuatmrman. Are there any other thoughts that you gentlemen 
may have about it? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I was going to make one ampli- 
fying suggestion, and that is this: It has got to be a pretty well-staffed 
office. At the rate the constituents come in today, and at the rate 
this mail flows in today, and the people in a state of confusion come 
here, it saves so much time and it dissipates so much of the bitterness 
that goes along with it. I think it ought to be competently and ade- 
quately staffed. So often the liaison offices are set up on Capitol Hill, 
but unless a good force goes along with it, I am afraid the effort proves 
somewhat. abortive 

The Cuarrman. For instance, you delegate authority to Commerce 
or Agriculture, and then we are lost again. We get the chart and 
call this fellow, and he says that is delegated to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Of course, the members of this committee know the 
Secretary of Agriculture cannot handle those things; he has redele- 
gated the powers to branches of his Department. 

If you get that set up as Senator Dirksen suggests you will save 
many headaches. Not only that, but when a new bill comes before 
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Congress people will know where to go. So if we have charts show- 
ing redelegation it will save a lot of trouble. 

Are there any other thoughts? 

Mr. Wilson, proceed in your own way, sir. ' 

Mr. Wurson. Might I just explain what I have tried to do. I 
thought at this stage of the game, Senator, if I = outlined to you 
what the general plan is for mobilization, maybe that would be a 
good start before this committee, and give you background you 
needed to interrogate me along any lines you desire. 

First I thought you ought to know how we are proceeding and 
why. Is that all right? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wizson. This is not a statement, it is just some facts about 
our present situation thrown together for the purpose that I just 
stated. 

First, let me say that I appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
you today and'to report some of the steps that have been taken to 
accelerate the defense mobilization effort and, I think most impor- 
tantly, to preserve a sound basic economic structure for our country. 
The military planning provides for an expenditure of between 
50 to 55 billion dollars a year for the next 2 years in order to meet 
our military requirements. To fulfill these military requirements 
must be our prime objective. 

The defense mobilization program requires the diversion of a part 
of our civilian productive capacity to the immediate production of 
military supplies and equipment. In order that we may maintain 
adequate military production and at the same time reach a level 
sufficient to meet the requirements of an all-out war, should that 
tragedy develop, we must expand our capacity to produce these items. 
In accomplishing these goals, we must maintain and expand our 
basic economic strength so that our defense requirements may be met 
on a continuing basis without seriously weakening our economy. 
While substantial cut-backs in the availability to our civilian econ- 
omy of some basic materials are necessary as we move into an ex- 
panded defense production program, it is our objective to add 
sufficient strength to our productive capacity so that eventually these 
cut-backs may be minimized. 

The Cuarmman. Will those cut-backs come directly from you, or 
will you continue to redelegate some to Commerce ? 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You tell Commerce the cut-backs? 

Mr. Wusson. Yes. 

The Carman. In other words, you will be responsible for that? 

Mr. Wutson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And the same way with agriculture; are you going 
to continue to delegate that to Secretary Brannan? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You go ahead. 

Mr. Wixson. The immediate exigencies—— 

The CuatrMan. Just a minute. You make the order and they do 
the carrying out of it, or how does that work now ? 

Mr. Witson. That is right; we issue the order. 
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The Cuamman. And the operating agency carries it out. For ex- 
ample, Secretary Sawyer on allocations, and Secretary Brannan on 
agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Wixson. First we have the defense—have you got a chart, Mr. 
Bergson ¢ 

Mr. Bereson. No. 

The Cuatrman. I know the chart. 

Mr. Witson. Harrison is in charge of it, and he utilizes the services 
of the National Production Authority, which has remained in Com- 
merce, the industry committees, and so on, the industry branches, 
but the order comes from Harrison. 

The CuHairrman. It comes from you to Harrison ? 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I have seen the chart. 

Mr. Wuson. The policy is established by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

The Cuarman. It is established by you? 

Mr. Wizson. And Harrison carries it out. 

The Cuarrman. Harrison carries it out in cooperation with Secre- 
tary Sawyer. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. The only alternative would be a layer- 
ing of organizations, and you would have more hundreds of thousands 
of people, which I think would not have done any good. 

I think the times, however, have required us to impose military 
demands on top of civilian demands, which in some instances were 
already crowding present production. Thus, in order that we may 
rapidly get the planes, tanks, ships, and other military supplies we 
need, it became necessary to give priority to contracts for defense 
items and to allocate scarce materials. 

We are concerned, however, with more than the problem of direct 
military requirements. There are other activities which are also 
essential to the defense effort. Of course, we must have in support 
of that effort more freight cars, and there are very heavy demands 
for pipelines and power-generating and distribution equipment, all 
of them absolutely essential, we believe, to the military program. 

For these we have designated certain claimant agencies to call for 
certain necessary materials and facilities. For example, the Federal 
Security Agency may call upon the Secretary of Commerce for mate- 
rials to be used in connection with school and hospital construction 
and the domestic distribution of supplies and equipment needed in 
the fields of health, education, welfare, and related activities. 

The CuarrMan. I have read a lot about these things you speak of, 
and I have seen a lot, and I know Senator Capehart is interested in 
agricultural machinery, because he has a resolution here, which I 
think we will be able to handle when we get the funds we asked for 
the subcommittee the other day. What about agricultural machinery / 
To whom have you redelegated that? 

Mr. Wirson. It is still in the Department of Commerce, still in the 
NPA to allocate the material for it. The claimant for it will be the 
Department of Commerce. They will make the claim for it, but the 
final determination of how much material we can spare from the mili- 
tary requirements will be in the Defense Production Administration. 
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The Cuatrman. Well now, let me ask you this: After you determine 
what you can spare, would there be any priorities for allocation of 
the remainder, and who gets what you can spare from defense pro- 
duction ¢ 

We went through this, as you well know, in 1943 and 1944, and we 
had a terrible time with farm machinery. 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. It appears to me that farm machinery is vital to 
the war effort. Of course, it is not like a tank, but it is necessary, and the 
manufacturers should have a priority above builders of automobiles 
that are not as necessary to the defense effort. Have you set those up 
yet ¢ 
~ Mr. Witson. We have only set it up partially. The bands of prior- 
ity are now narrow. Ultimately we will have the controlled materials 
plan, and we will have a requirements committee. The farm machin- 
ery people in the Department of Agriculture will present their case 
there, so we can control the flow of material for farm machinery under 
the CMP. I think we will because I recall that once we got CMP 
working in the last war, we did not have any trouble. The trouble 
that you mentioned, Senator 

The Cuamman. Occurred before you had it started. 

Mr. Witson. Before we had CMP going. 

Senator Careuarr. Do we understand we will eventually end up 
with a CMP system ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; not very far off. 

Senator Carenart. On all materials ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. On all materials, that is right. I say all materials, 
although there are—— 

Senator Carenart. You mean in short supply ? 

Mr. Wison. In short supply; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Mr, Wilson, is farm machinery under Brannan 
or under Harrison ? 

Mr. Wirson. The allocation of all materials will be under Harrison. 
It is all in Harrison’s shop. 

The Cuatrman. I have no righ to say I feel as you do, but I do know 
we went through a lot of this last time in the last war on this com- 
mittee, and at that time I was impressed with your desires about farm 
machinery. Do you still feel the same way about the absolute necessity 
of that priority ? 

Mr. Wison. There is no question about it. We cannot keep a 
healthy economy without it. 

The Cuarrman. And cannot supply the troops and the civilian pop- 
ulation with food without it. 

Mr. Witson. We had to make up our mind to that at that time, and 
I do not suppose we ever did as good a job, being the weak humans that 
we are, but we did get it done. By late 1943 we had knocked most of 
the troubles out of it, and we were allocating pretty substantially . 
what they needed. 

The Cuarrman. You are moving along to stop the possible con- 
fusion, I might say, that existed in 1942 so we will not have to wait 
a couple of years again ? 

Mr. Wixson. I hope in this case we will have done it all in the first 
6 months of this year, instead of waiting for 114 or 2 years as we did 
last time. 
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Senator Rorertson. Mr. Wilson, for the record, would you explain 
in brief detail the meaning of the controlled material plan which you 
referred to as the CMP? 

Mr. Wizson. Yes. The controlled material plan is one that will 
operate on scarce materials absolutely. I mean, it will have the con- 
trol of all the material in the particular line that is short. 

Let’s take steel. That is probably the shortest item that we are 
going to be confronted with in the next year or year and a half. Now 
the total output of steel will be in the control of this group. They 
will listen to and analyze the requirements of the various agencies, 
the various claimant agencies—Agriculture and all the other agen- 
cies—and then they will make the allocation of that material. Now 
that is with one exception: That the plan contemplates, as it did in 
1943, when it got rolling, that there is a certain amount of steel that 
you obviously must fan out to the warehouses of the country because 
there are demands—some of them in the twilight zone of necessity— 
but for the maintenance of the thousands of smal] businesses that must 
be taken care of, and so we keep the warehouse stocks—we allot a 
certain amount that is more or less free to the warehouses to take care 
of these many, many small requirements. That we would continue. 
But the bulk of the steel production in the United States would be 
controlled, its distribution controlled, by this group according to their 
appreciation of the demands of the various claimant agencies. Of 
course, the first demand to be answered is the military. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Wilson, we had a witness before us re- 
cently in connection with the $3,000,000,000 housing bill, Mr. William 
Levitt of New York, one of the big builders. He said that except in 
a few limited areas where they had water that would not corrode the 
pipes, he could not build a satisfactory home without using a certain 

reentage of brass products for piping, spigots, and things of that 
ind. He went on to say that some agency had clamped down on him 
and told him he could not even use brass products that he then had. 

He said, “Do you want them back ?” 

“No, we do not want them back.” 

“Do you have in mind somebody else that does want them ?” 

“No, we do not, but this is the order. You cannot use them.” 

I assume that will eventually be adjusted. 

Mr. Witson. It is in process of adjustment now, Senator. Bill 
Levitt came down and saw me about it. I know about the cireum- 
stances. I think the order that was issued, like many that are issued 
in the early stages of controls, was not quite right, and I think we 
will get that part straightened out. But I say this: That it may 
well be that certain copper items that normally are used by the house 
builders, home builders, we may have to clamp down on and not 
vermit their use. I do not mean the stuff they have on hand. What in 
1eaven’s name—that is foolish. But I mean we may have to say if 
they are using, let’s say, copper sheathing, just as an illustration, in 
large quantities—this is not a good illustration because I think my- 
self that for the amount of building that is being done or will be 

‘rmitted, aside from defense housing, why, maybe even copper can 

allowed. But let’s say we could not allow its use even for housing. 
Then they would have to find a substitute, that is all, and we would 
have to take it out if it is in the military interest. 

79979—51—No. 2——2 
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Senator Roserrson. According to the theory of Mr. Levitt, if we 
are going to build temporary war housing, the Government should 
build it with the definite understanding it is not permanent housing 
but temporary housing, maybe with a life expectancy, say, of 10 
years, and with a criminal penalty for Mr. Foley, or whoever has 
the responsibility for tying them down, to put him in jail if he does not 
carry that out. And in that type of housing he said that the more 
durable materials would not be necessary. In any kind of limestone 
water iron pipe will last for a while. 

Mr. Wiurson. Yes. Well, frankly, I would hate to see the taxpayers’ 
money wasted in building short-term-use houses, because it would 
be an absolute waste. I do not like to contemplate that, Senator, be- 
cause if you go around the country and look at some of the housing 
units that we put in in the last war—— 

Senator Carenarr. Will you yield a minute? 

Mr. Witson. ‘Yes. 

Senator Carenartr. You would not advocate permanent housing, 
of course, way out in the country for a facility that you were going 
to abandon when it had served its purpose and leave three or four 
thousand houses out there ? 

Mr. Witson. Ridiculous. 

Senator Carenarr. You would advocate temporary housing in 
that case ¢ 

Mr. Witson. I would even advocate trailers. 

Senator Carenarr. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuson. We are doing it now. 

Senator Carenart. I think that is what Senator Robertson had 
in mind, and I know what Mr. Levitt had in mind and others: That 
where we know a facility will be abandoned, has been built out in the 
country and we know we are not going to use it after the war effort 
is over, that should be temporary housing. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. Now all other housing should be permanent 
housing. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Senator Roserrson. And built by private industry, according to 
Mr. Levitt. 

Senator Carenarr. Certainly, wherever it can. 

Senator Dirksen. How far is CMP off, if that is a fair question? 

Mr. Wirson. I think we can have it operating by the middle of the 
year, Senator Dirksen, about the middle of the year. We have got 
a group of experts on it. We brought back the men who finally made 
it operate successfully in the last war, and they are on the job and 
working hard at it and getting it ready to process. I think by the 
middle of the year we ought to be able to install it. t 

Senator Carenart. Now this CMP, of course, I guess everybody 
understands how that works. It is simply an allocation. Let’s use 
steel as an example or we can use anything. It is simply an alloca- 
tion—so much steel to every steel user. 

Mr. Wutson. That is right, according to the way the Government 
wants to allocate the material—so much for defense, so much for 
other things. 
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Senator Carenart. That is right. In other words, if there are 
100,000,000 tons, and the armed services are going to use 30, that will 
leave us 70. Now the 70 is divided among all users of steel in the 
United States and each individual user is given an allocation. 

Mr. Wirson. That is right, sir—each individual user. 

Senator Carrnarr. Is given an allocation? 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. However, that allocation is nothing more than 
a hunting license. 

Mr. Wirson. No; it is more than that, I think. 

Senator Carrnarr. You think it is? 

Mr. Wurson. Yes. As it got rolling in 1943 and 1944 it was more 
than that. 

Senator Carrnarr. It is nota priority. It might be. 

Mr. Wuson. I think the way it finally worked out it was almost a 
a aapepe you got it. For example, when we gave—we talked about 

arm machinery. When we gave farm machinery in a given month, 
let’s say, 250,000 tons of steel, then we gave them that authority to use 
that much steel in that month, and, of course, for 3 or 4 months ahead, 
and they got that much steel from the steel companies. 

Senator Carenartr. That is right. If you will yield a moment, let’s 
take an individual unit, an individual manufacturer or processor of 
steel. 

Mr. Wurson. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. He is given, let’s say an allocation for the next 
quarter of a thousand tons. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Senator Carrnartr. Now he has to go out and find it and buy it. 

Mr. Wison. He goes to one of the steel companies to buy it; that 
is right. 

Senator Carrnarr. It is not a priority. It may well work out that 
way in the end. 

Mr. Witson. It works out. The steel companies, when they know 
that under CMP he has been told he can have a thousand tons of steel, 
will give him that thousand tons. 

Senator Carenarr. I presume it works like a priority because the 
steel companies under those circumstances would sell no steel to any- 
body that does not have a CMP. 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. They want the business and so they 
will do it. 

Senator Carrnartr. But the weakness of it, and I do not see any 
possible way to correct it, is that they may all want to buy from a 

iven company and, of course, he only has a certain amount, so they 
1ave got to go looking to other companies. 

Mr. Witson. Yes; but as a rule they have their supplies. I do not 
think that works to any very great disadvantage. 

Senator Carenarr. I do not think it does either, but I just wanted 
to make sure it was understoéd that it was not a priority in the sense 
that a steel company must sell it. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. I would not defend it as the perfect 
mechanism. 

Senator Carenarr. I do not think it should be a priority. I am 
not saying it should. 
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Mr. Wirson. I have heard an awful lot of shooting at it. I was 
down here before when we had it, and I was down here when we in- 
stalled it, and I was mixed up in all the shooting and did a lot of the 
dodging. It was a good deal like Bairnsfeather’s cartoon in World 
War I of the old Sergeant and the new recruit who was complaining, 
and the sergeant said, “Do you know a better hole?” Well, CMP__if 
I knew a better hole, I would put it in, but I do not. 

Senator Carenart. The tough part about it is: Here is a manu- 
facturer that uses steel, copper, zinc, lead, et cetera, et cetera, et 
cetera. Now he has to have a balanced inventory of all of those things, 
you see, and you are giving him a CMP on steel, on copper, on zinc, 
on lead, on cobalt, and so forth. 

Mr. Wison. All the scarce items. 

Senator Carenuarr. And the problem, of course, is that he does not 
get more steel than he needs in proportion to the amount of copper he 
needs in his individual unit that he is producing. So it is a terrific 
job. 
Mr. Wuson. Surely. Once you start to control things, it is, and that 
is why I hate controls, and from the very bottom of my heart I hate 
controls, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wilson, of course, the difficulty arises in de- 
termining the base for purposes of equity. You have to allocate 
against some kind of a base. Will it be their 1950 production, 1949, the 
aggregate average of the last 3 years, the first 6 months of 1951? 

Mr. Witson. I think there will be various indices to set the base, but, 
generally speaking, it will have to be—particularly when it comes to 
civilian items it will have to be on their requirements for the last 
couple of years, because to go back before that probably would be very 
unjust. Businesses have changed. 

Senator Careuart Mr. Wilson, this 50 to 55 billion dollars in mili- 
tary, do you have a breakdown yet as to how much is going to be 
housekeeping and how much is going to be for materials? I am 
thinking in terms now of physical things. 

Mr. Witson. This is all physical things. 

Senator Capenartr. You do not mean the $55,000,000,000 ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. You mean there will be an appropriation above 
the $55,000,000,000 for salaries of the soldiers and the feeding of the 
soldiers ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Senator Carruart. In other words, this 50 to 55 billion is all 
physical things? 

Mr. Wuson. That is right; soft goods, hard goods. , 

Senator Carenarr. It does not include the compensations of the 
armed services ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. No, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. In other words, that is what they are asking 
for? r 

Mr. Wirson. That is what they have asked for, and we are project- 
ing it over the months in which we think it is possible. 

Senator Carenarr. Then that makes the budget for the armed serv- 
ices almost $70,000,000,000. 

Mr. Witson. As I remember the figure, I think it is $87,000,000,000., 
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Senator Carenarr. $87,000,000,000 ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. In other words, fifty-five billion is for physical 
things, and the other is what we generally know here as house- 
keeping or compensation. 

The Cuatrman. How long does that cover / 

Mr. Witson. That is what they got now, and I understand that is 
up for this fiseal—they got that up to date, and, as we say, have com- 
mitted themselves for. Is that not so, Mr. Bergson ¢ 

Mr. Bereson. As I understand, the $87,000,000,000 is for the balance 
of this fiscal year and the next succeeding fiscal year on physical 
goods. 

The Crarmman. In addition to what has been appropriated ? 

Mr. Bereson. No. This is money they actually expect to spend on 
physical materials or place orders for. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, from now to June 30, and from 
July 1 to June 30 next year? 

Mr. Berson. June 30, 1952. 

The Cuarrman. Is there not quite a shortage of copper? Did we 
not use more copper than we have produced in the last few months? 

Mr. Witson. There is a shortage of copper; yes. 

The Cuatrman. The reason I asked, when we started to stockpile 
a lot of copper, there was a big row because we were paying such 
prices to Canada, and we stopped, and now we have not got the copper 
we need. So there is still quite a shortage, is there not ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes, there is a shortage. I do not think the shortage is 
quite as serious as it has been made out to be, Senator, but we could 
use more copper. And I think we ought to try to get more copper, and 
we can get more copper. 

The Cnatmrman. I know. 

Mr. Wirson. In my judgment you can get more copper if you will 
take the 2-cent duty off of copper that comes from Chile and other 
places. 

Senator Roserrson. We took it off in the last war. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, and you took it off a while since, Senator, and then 
reestablished it. 

The Cnarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. Under the bill you have funds available for defense 
loans through the RFC, and so far they have only made six loans 
totaling $74,685, and all six have been through the Commerce Depart- 
ment. That figure is as of January 15, 1951. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Wilson, will you take a minute to clarify the 
aluminum situation in Canada? There has been so much inquiry— 
that there was available aluminum, that we were not buying it, and 
there was no answer as to why. 

Mr. Witson. Senator Dirksen, that Canadian aluminum thing. I 
admit to you I know nothing about it officially, if I may make that 
clear. It all happened before I got down here, and in the approxi- 
mately 6 weeks since I have been confirmed, I admit to you a little 
difficulty in getting the facts I needed to start out on my job, and I 
have not felt that the Canadian thing was of enough importance to 
take the time to dig into it very deeply. But I will tell you what I 
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know as an innocent bystander on it rather than one of these 
bureaucrats. 

No. 1. I think there is a great deal of misinformation on it. There 
was, as I understood it, a very considerable amount of aluminum 
offered us by Canada. I think the Canadian Government was mixed 
up in it aber than just some corporate producers there. The only 
time I have ever spent on it was to determine whether it was true that 
the Canadian scheme contemplated our putting a lot of money into it, 
and I found that it did not; they did not want our money; they had 
all the money they needed to go fs a and put in their plants; and that 
they were ready to offer us the aluminum at what was a reasonable 
price compared to what we can produce it for here in the United 
States. 

Now it has been stated time and time again—one columnist here 
recently said I was having a meeting with the president of the Cana- 
dian Aluminum Co. and he told about the meeting in my office. I 
never met the man in my life. I do not even know who he is. I would 
not know him if I fell over him. He said that I was having a meet- 
ing with him and that we were considering giving a big piece of Ameri- 
can money for them to go ahead with the proposition. 

The Cuarrman. I appreciate what you said about the columnist— 
but I read some newspaper article, if I remember correctly, of this row 
between the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board saying your 
office was siding with the Federal Reserve Board. You have never 
taken an interest in an intergovernmental fight of that kind; have you? 

Mr. Wiutson. No. I have taken an interest with both of them in 
what they are doing, as their operations infiate inflation; yes. I have 
discussed it with them, with both of them. 

Senator Ronertson. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

The CuarmMan. Senator Robertson is chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Subcommittee, and I suggested to him he look into the matter, 
because if it is necessary for the full committee to act and hold hear- 
ings, or anything like that, he should either call the subcommittee or 
we should call the full committee. 

All I am interested in is the two getting together for the good of 
the country and not quarreling amongst themselves. That is the way 
you feel about it. 

Senator Rogerrson. We have some columnists who publish fiction 
without labeling it “fiction,” and my hope is that the parties for high- 
interest rates and the parties for low interest rates will be restrained 
in their comments and not try to force us into a hearing to wash their 
dirty linen, so to speak, in public, to see if an area of agreement can 
be reached between these two agencies. 

There is too much involved in the $256,000,000,000 debt and the 
finances of the country for a lot of columnists to be writing things in 
papers, some of which I know are not true. 

Mr. Witson. I agree with you. 

Senator Carenart. I want to say this, Mr. Chairman. I agree we 
certainly do not want to wash dirty linen in public, but by virtue of 
the same thing I think we on this side of the table have a vital interest 
in it and ought to be consulted. 

The Cuarrman. I told Senator Robertson to go ahead. We could 
not meet any quicker. 
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Senator Rozertrson. I was misquoted as saying it was a dead issue. 

The Cuarman. You did not say anything like that at all. You 
said you were ready to call the meeting. 

Senator Rozerrson. I was quoted as saying I had washed my hands 
of it, and I had my hands in up to the elbow trying to get it settled. 

Senator Capenart. I want to say that we ought to do the wise and 
the smart thing. At the moment I do not know which is wise. I do 
know this. There are wise men on both sides of that issue, and they 
are disagreeing. I know this: That we might well do the wrong 
thing—when I say “we,” I am thinking of the Government—and I 
can think of nothing more important con the settling of that issue 
in the proper and wise and right way. Now I hope it can be settled 

uietly. If it is not settled quietly, then I think the public interest 

emands it be settled in the proper way and we ought to get the ben- 
efit of their thinking. I do not know about the other Republicans in 
the Senate, but I do not think we have had any opportunity to get 
the viewpoint of both sides. I think we ought to have that oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Ronerrson. You are going to have that opportunity, but 
here is what I want to bring to your attention. 

The CHamman. You did not say you washed your hands of it. 
You said we were going to have a meeting. 

Senator Rozserrson. The Chicago economists, who have been en- 
dorsed by Eccles, point to the fact that the open-market operation has 
resulted in the Federal Reserve Board increasing its holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities by 314 billion dollars in the last 6 months, and 
during that time bank credit expanded 10 billion dollars. They 
claim that the 314 billion dollars over and above sales set up this 10 
billion dollars of credit, and that 10 billion dollars of credit was the 
sole cause of inflation during the past 6 months. Well, everybody 
knows the banks have got more money than they have ever had be- 
fore. How can you say categorically they could not have expanded 
their credit of new deposits from sale of Government securities / 

Another thing: Who knows just what the market would take in 
Government bonds? If we jump in and say it must be a 3-percent 
bond, it cannot be a 214-percent bond because that is unrealistic, then 
you have added a billion and a half a year to the management of your 
debt, and that much has to be added to a budget that is already so 
high we say we have got to cut it becuse we cannot take in 1614 billion 
dollars of new taxes. I feel that there must be some common ground 
there between the extremes on either side that could be agreed upon, 
by which the Federal Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve 
Board would not have to pay a bank a premium on a Government 
security when the bank decides that it wants to sell and reinvest in 
something else. But that is what they are doing now. They have 
been giving them a bonus of twenty-one thirty-seconds above the par 
value of a 214-percent bond. 

Senator Carenartr. If the Senator will yield, I think we ought to 
get back to Mr. Wilson. 

Senator Roserrson. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. I want to say this: I think it is just as danger- 
ous or more dangerous to operate $256,000,000,000 of bonds on the basis 
they are the equivalent of currency, so that when you add $256,000,000,- 
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000 worth of bonds to $30,000,000,000 worth of currency, you have got 
nearly $300,000,000,000 worth of currency because the system they are 
following now puts bonds in the same category as cash in the pocket. 
It is just as liquid as currency. In fact, it is possibly better than 
currency because you are paying interest on it, and you do not pay any 
interest on currency. 

I think that is the problem, and I have not made up my mind on it, 
and I certainly have not had enough experience in the past to be an 
expert on it. But it is a problem I think we are going to have to face. 

Senator Roserrson. You take, for instance, short-term 114-percent 
notes. When we attempted to float those, the Federal Reserve Board 
offered investments at 134, and, of course, when that was done on the 
last refunding issue, the Federal Reserve Board had to buy $10,000,- 
000,000 out of a $13,000,000,000 issue to maintain the market. Now 
today the actual volume of those short-term securities are 114 percent. 
Well, some plan might be worked out, if 114 percent is the actual value 
and a fair value, to stabilize that market somewhere along that line. 
I agree with you, however, that if we have got to refund $200,000,000,- 
000 of debt, and the commercial banks take it only so long as they 
think it is a good investment and can dump it on the Federal Reserve 
Board that will, with a velocity of circulation potential of 6 to 1 for 
each dollar of deposit they get from selling their securities for expan- 
sion, you have destroyed the power of the Federal Reserve Board to 
control the supply of money and the control of credit. That is the ex- 
treme viewpoint on that side. 

On the re on side Secretary Snyder has got the problem of how much 
are we going to run up the cost of handling the debt? And how much 
gravy, if you want to call it that, are we going to make for the bankers 
in increasing the interest rates for them / 

Senator Carenarr. I think the problem is bigger and greater and 
beyond that. I think the problem is which plan will control inflation. 

Senator Rozerrson. The general welfare. 

Senator Carenarr. You may run up the cost of the Government in 
interest, but if you run up the cost of the defense effort by 25 or 30 or 
40 billion dollars, and run up the cost of living to the people by 50 
billion dollars, you have cost the economy maybe 75 billion dollars and 
have saved a billion and a half or 2 billion or 3 billion dollars in inter- 
est rates. I donot know. I would like to talk to the wise people. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Wilson said defense spending will approach 
50 billion dollars a year. Consumer purchases are now running at the 
rate of $200,000,000,000 a year. They are paying this year 614 
percent more for what they buy than they did last year. That is the 
inflationary cost on consumers of $13,000,000,000. God only knows 
what it will ultimately cost Mr. Wilson’s program if it cannot be 
checked. But I cannot see any reason why Mr. Wilson cannot be 
invited into this conference as a sound businessman and responsible 
for the expenditure of the major portion of this coming budget, and 
let him express to both sides his viewpoint, and let both sides tell him 
what is involved from their standpoint. I would far rather trust 
that process than for us—we may be forced to do it, and any day the 
chairman says to me, “I want you to do it,” I am going to do it. But 
to sit down here with a lot of reporters, with personalities involved, 
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and conflicting economic views involved, and conflicting theories about 
what causes inflation involved, and to air it all unti] everybody says— 

It is like this colored man from Mississippi. He said, “Boss, I can’t 
pick cotton for no $1 per day.” He said, “That is all I can afford to 
pay. You will have to come back.” He came back about a year later 
and was all dressed up and looking fine. “Well,” he says, “Bill, you 
look mighty prosperous. What you been doing!” He says, “I have 
been working for my Uncle Sam, and he has been paying me $7 a day.” 

“Well,” he said, “Bill, that certainly is fine now. That is big money 
for you, and I hope you are saving some of it and putting it into 
Government bonds.” 

“No, suh, boss,” he said. “I ain’t putting it in no Government bonds 
because I don’t trust no Government that pays a nigger like me $7 
a day.” 

The Cuairman. We have got to get to Mr. Wilson. I know he wants 
to get back. Go ahead, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. May I finish the aluminum story I started ¢ 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wixson. I think you ought to know, sir, what that is. 

We will continue to have a shortage. With the new plants we are 
bringing in in the United States we will have a shortage for this cur- 
rent year of maybe as much as 180,000 or 190,000 tons; that is, we could 
use that much more if we ran everything full blast, as we would like to. 

In 1952 we will have a shortage of practically the same amount. 
In other words, it will take that long to get these new plants going. 
Of course, had it been desirable to go ahead with the Canadian 
plants—and I am not saying it was or was not, because I do not know 
about it—there still would have been a shortage because it would have 
taken them 2 years more to bring it in. But by 1953, when these 
American plants of ours come in and begin to produce, we will have 
a surplus of aluminum, not much, maybe 50,000 tons in 1953. 

So the aluminum situation, I think, is in about a good way to being 
solved, but it will take 2 years more to get the plants going and alu- 
minum rolling. 

Senator Bennerr. Does that mean that in 1953 aluminum will be 
in reasonably good supply for civilian use as well as military ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

May I say this off the record ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuairman. Do we have enough electricity to take care of these 
plants. 

Mr. Wuson. The electrical load for all of these plants has been set 
up in different ways. Some are going to produce their own electricity 
for the job, others are going to buy their current, some from Govern- 
ment-owned plants, others from private utilities. The difference in 
cost of electricity will not change the price of the aluminum greatly, 
I assure you. And with the modern methods of generation there will 
not be much difference whether they use gas turbines, oil turbines, 
steam turbines—not enough difference to influence the price of the 
product materially. 

The Cuarrman. You have not developed any new sources of alu- 
minum, have you? In the last war you will remember that you and 
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Mr. Nelson arranged for some so-called pilot plants to try out a 
different process. 

Mr. Wutson. We did not want to. They were forced on us. 

The Carman. They have not proved satisfactory, have they? 

Mr. Wixson. They have proven failures. 

The Cuairman. So bauxite is the only one? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. 

I say to you on that line, though, that if we finally get this Com- 
mittee on Science and Development assigned into the Defense Mo- 
bilization Office, it is my intention to try and steam up some of the 
scientists to attack that problem again. 

The Cuarrman. The President has a right to do that, has he? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; and I guess he will assign that right to me, 
and we will take a shot at it this time—but not with some little two 
by four pilot plant, but maybe by spending a little money on a real 
research job on it, because it would pay such handsome dividends if 
we could make aluminum from clay. 

The Carman. That is practically the experiment carried on 
last time ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Wilson, I had a fellow speak to me about put- 
ting coordination of small business under your office, and 1 would 
like to get your thought on it. 

Mr. Witson. To coordinate small business? 

The Cuatrman. Under you in some manner. I know it is a hard 
job on small business. I have spent many years of my life trying 
to find out where small business ends and big business begins. 1 can 
understand that. For instance, in steel, small business is 10 times 
what it would be in a cotton mill or so forth and so forth. 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. 

Well, it is our intention, Senator—and you tell me whether you 
think this would meet the situation—we are going to have Harrison 
in his operation establish a deputy to himself and set up a section, 
division, or whatever you want to call it, of his agency which will deal 
exclusively with the problem of taking care of small-business require- 
ments, seeing that they get, as far as possible, all of the defense 
orders that we can properly place their way, trying to meet some of 
the problems that are natural to small-business concerns under exist- 
ing conditions. 

The Cuarrman. When we were talking about a central office before, 
Senator Capehart made a remark I do not think the balance of the 
committee caught. When we were talking about the central office 
and Senator Dirksen suggested that it be properly staffed, Senator 
Capehart suggested he did not want any more 5-percenters and I 
hate to see 5- or 10-percenters around to get business. The trouble 
is small-business people do not know where to go. If you set that 
office up and properly staff it you can eliminate—although it was not 
much in the last war—can eliminate it and og will know where 
togo. You said you were going to try to do that 

Mr. Wurson. I have already set it up now. 

The Cuamman. You have not got an office set up yet? 

Mr. Wuson. We have not got it functioning. 

The Cuarmman. That is mght. 
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Mr. Wiutson. We are trying to find the people to do it, to be honest 
with you. : 

The Cuarmman. So that a man can come to Washington to find 
out what is what without paying some fellow two or three thousand 
dollars, and he might not find out then what is what. oe 

Mr. Wirson. I hope if I find that, the two of them will go to jail. 

The CHarrMan. Y understand that, but you are a businessman, 
and I have been in the past, and you know sometimes I say—with 
the greatest respect for business—that business people are Just not 
familiar with things around this town. I think you will agree on 
that, though with the greatest appreciation of American business. 

Senator Carenarr. I think with all fairness to both Mr. Wilson 
and small business, you must realize that in any business you must 
have contact people. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. Because you have a lot of going back and forth, 
contacting, and working out specifications, and rules and regulations. 
A small-business man has either got to do it himself or have some- 
body do it, because a small-business man has got to go out and make 
as much effort to get this business as the big one does. It is still a 
selling job. It is a different type of selling job, but a leg job. 

Mr. Wixson. Just the same. 

Senator Carenarr. And it requires manpower to get it. 

I have tried to figure out ideas in my own mind, and I have always 
discarded them because they did not look practical to me, but one 
time I worked on the idea that maybe on all war contracts, prime 
contracts, that you could write into the contract a definite percentage 
of it had to be sublet. Well, that will not work because you might 
well be able to sublet 80 percent on one prime contract and maybe 
could not sublet a nickel’s worth on another. 

But I want to ask you this question: Is it possible to write into 
these prime contracts—it would have to be in generalities, and I 
realize that—that the prime contractor must show good faith in 
subcontracting as much of the prime contract as he possibly can? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes, I think so. You could put that in. I do not 
know how much good it would do, Senator. 

Senator Carenarr. I do not, either. 

Mr. Witson. Because you know most of them do it for their own 
selfish reasons. 

Senator Capruartr. They do it this way: They do not do it until 
they get their facilities filled; then they start subcontracting. You 
can well understand a businessman wanting to keep his own facilities 
going before he gives business to somebody else. 

Mr. Wrison. While business is lush and on high volume, he just 
naturally does it. 

May I say this off the record? 

The Cnamman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wirson. I admit in the case of big business they have the 
knowledge, they know what they want to get and have the knowledge 
to get business quick. 

Genetor Rovertson. I think the classic example is Lincoln Electric. 
They were not a big company at the beginning of World War IT, but 





they were efficient and got a big order from the Navy for 
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Mr. Wiutson. Welding and welding rods. 

Senator Roserrson. Welding rods. And Mr. Lincoln screamed 
bloody murder over our renegotiation plan, and I know he made far 
more profit than General Electric or Westinghouse or any of the rest 
of them. 

Mr. Witson. Westinghouse is not in the business, but he made five 
dollars for every one General Electric did, and he was a lot smarter 
operator than anybody in General Electric and took good care of 
himself. 

Senator Roserrson. He is a small operator. 

Mr. Wirson. And he is a wonderful operator and did a big job, but 
he came down and got the business, and he made out all right. I could 
name you a hundred of them. They do all right. 

I happen to have been brought up as a small-business man. I was 
with a tiny little company that ultimately became a part of the Gen- 
eral Electric. My toughest competitor was the General Electric Co., 
I admit that, but I never had any trouble keeping my place filled out 
and making money out of my little business. I did not have any 
trouble. I never took my hat off to big business when I was running 
a small company. I could take care of myself, and they take care 
of themselves very well, and I am delighted they do. They are the 
backbone of the Nation. 

Senator Rorerrson. I read somewhere, and I think it was in the 
monthly bulletin of the National City Bank, that what small business 
needs above everything else is better management, that Government 
subsidies could not take the place of management. And the next 
thing was to let small business keep in their own treasury a fair per- 
centage of what they earned and not take it all away in taxes, and 
then ask them to expand. They said to give small business a fair 
tax treatment, and then small business would develop better manage- 
ment; they would solve many of their problems. 

Senator Carrnarr. What small business needs is better salesman- 
ship, because they know how to do the job but they do not know how 
to go out and get the business. That is what they need—better sales- 
manship. 

Mr. Wirson. We ought to help them. 

Senator Carenart. Those that have it succeed in a big way and get 
a lot of orders, and get them in many, many ways. They go out and 
get it. 

The Cuamman. The only thought I had in that connection would 
be if they could have some central office downtown to aid them. I 
agree with you they have got to get out and get the business. For 
instance, if they come to Washington, some people do not know where 


to go. 

Row you take the du Pont Savannah River plant. You might be 
interested to know that they are going to get $1 for it, not a bit of 
profit. When the project was proposed we discussed it in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The contract was read and put in the 
record, and du Pont is doing it for $1 a year and charging certain top 
personnel to the plant. I sent a man down there to South Carolina 
and got a list of every man with du Pont and the AEC who had any- 
thing to do with it, and had it published in all the papers so that the 
people knew where to go. 
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Mr. Witson. They will have it. We will have it set up in Harri- 
son’s organization very shortly. I do not want to say the time. 

The Cuarrman. I can understand. 

Mr. Witson. But very shortly now an organization that will be 
complete to give all the help, all the information that we know how 
to give to aid small business. That will be operating very shortly. 
Then if they aid themselves to the extent they can, they will be all 
right, in my judgment. 

Senator Carenart. The biggest thing you could do for small busi- 
ness—and I do not know how you are going to do it—would be to 
inform them when a prime contract has been issued. 

The Cuarrman. That is right; that is what I had in mind, 

Mr. Wison. It is being done every week in the districts. 

Senator Capenarr. Before I got mixed up in this political business, 
that is exactly the way we got our business, because I set up a sys- 
tem—it did not work very well but it worked—that the day the prime 
contract was issued I was there at 4 o’clock in the morning and said, 
“T want part of that business,” and I got it. 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 

Senator CarrHarr. But my job was finding when the prime con- 
tract had been let or when it was in the making of being let, and once 
I could find that I was all right. That is where a small-business man, 
of course, needs help, to find out when these prime contracts have 
been let or that they are going to be let, and as a small-business man 
that is all you need to tell me, and I am on my way. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. Every week before I came down here, Senator, I got 
reports from our department at Schenectady that handled that. 
Small-business men were in there in droves taking orders away on 
all the subcontracting, all the material phases. 

The Cuarmman. That is what Du Pont is doing down in Augusta 
right now. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. Let’s listen to Mr. Wilson. We are doing too 
much talking. 

The Cuatrman. I think we have pretty well covered a lot of it. 

Mr. Wirson. I think we have covered a lot of the things. 

Senator Carenartr. You understand small-business men are worry- 
ing every Congressman and Senator to death, telephone calls all day, 
letters—how do we get business? Please tell us. 

Mr. Wirson. Senator, I have thousands of letters. The first week 
I was down here I had 26,000 letters, and many of them were on this 
subject; and telephone calls all day, Congressmen calling me up want- 
ing help, and some of the small-business men wanting help. I think 
the problem is a very pressing one, but I think this method we have 
will be the easiest. 

The Cuatrman. If you set up a man under General Harrison for 
that, it will be a big relief. 

Go ahead, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wirson. Although priorities and allocations orders aid in meet- 
ing our military time problem, we must look to the future. We must 
expand our productive capacity. And there I mean raw materials 
as well as end products. This program has a twofold purpose. In 
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any long-term partial mobilization expansion of productive facilities 
will eventually aid in overcoming shortages and leveling the impact 
of the defense effort upon our economy. In the event of full =a 
tion, expansion now will assure us of additional materials more 
quickly. Of course, in any such expansion program we must husband 
our resources because while we are expanding we must meet present 
military requirements. 

And if I may just expand on that to this extent, gentlemen. We 
have got to strike a balance on the program for increased facilities, 
particularly in such things as steel and aluminum, because if we just 
go willy-nilly and permit expansion beyond a certain point, we will 
be using so much material in the expansion program that we will 
handicap ourselves in the production program for military end items 
and for the civilian production. Maybe it’s a fine balance. We are 
trying to find it anyway. So you will hear one of these days in the 
not-distant future, I am afraid, where we have cracked down on a 
lot of these schemes that are before us for very wide expension in 
certain lines, because we just cannot afford the materials and the 
labor to go ahead with them. 

Now in every case, aluminum, steel, and so on, we are trying to find 
the safe limit that we can go for this next 3-year period; what we 
must have; the expansion of production that we must have in each 
of these lines in this 3-year period ahead of us. And we will allot 
such materials, such manpower for the expansion, but beyond that 
we do not think it is safe to go or else we are going to suffer in the 
end-item program. 

It seems to me in this next 3 years—and this is our fundamental 
philosophy in my office over there—we must really make America 
mighty both from a military standpoint—we must get our strength, 
we must have the end items of matériel that we need, war matériel 
that we need for them in good supply at the end of 3 years, and at 
the same time keep a sound economy in the country. I believe it can be 
done. 

Now I think the danger would be in going too far on the other 
side and creating more and more facilities because it would hurt 
that end-item program, and we might come to the end of the 3-year 
period still floundering around striving to increase the supply of 
raw materials, the production, and not have the might that I think 
we ought to have at the end of 3 years. That generally is our pro- 
gram, and it explains that statement I make there. 

This again is a problem of balancing present requirements against 
present capacities. 

The Congress has provided incentives for an expansion program. 
Foremost among these is accelerated tax amortization which encour- 
ages expansion with private funds by permitting the write-off of all 
or a portion of the cost of the expansion over a 5-year period. Any 
expansion program, however, involves problems of power, raw mate- 
rials, transportation, and manpower. Therefore, expansion activities 
are being coordinated with production programing so that we may 
fully utilize our resources to meet the present emergency while plan- 
ning for any eventuality. 

Senator Carenarr. Will you yield just a moment ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. 
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Senator Carenart. Who finally passes upon whether or not a fa- 
cility is entitled to the 5-year write-offs? 

Mr. Wuson. That is now in General Harrison’s organization. 

Senator Carenarr. General Harrison is the final word on it? 

Mr. Wutson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. All new facilities are not going to be given a 
5-year amortization, are they? 

Mr. Wirson. I hope not. 

Senator Carenarrt. It is only if it is needed to increase production ? 

Mr. Wiutson. Yes, sir. And how much they get is dependent on 
whether it has a good chance at the end of the 5 years to be a going 
commercial business, and if it is, why should it have a complete 
amortization ? 

Senator Carenarr. Does that apply to—here is a factory that has 
been given a prime contract, let’s say, or a subcontract to build some- 
thing that is going to take a year, and they need twice as much floor 
space as they now have. Can they get an amortization certificate to 
increase the size of their plant? 

Mr. Witson. They might, sir, yes. 

Senator Carenarr. They might? 

Mr. Witson. They might, depending upon what the future—— 

Senator Carenarr. It does not necessarily follow they might ? 

Mr. Wirson. No, sir; it does not. 

Senator Carrnarr. I presume the standard, the gage, might well 
be as to whether or not the facility is available in the United States 
capable of doing the same thing without expansion. 

Mr. Wirson. That is right; if you could get somebody else to do it, 
why spend that tax money ? 

Senator Carenarr. That is the way I thought it was. 

Mr. Wutson. That is the way it is, Senator. 

Senator Carrenarr. In other words, if you would give the Jones 
Co. an order to build # amount of something, and Jones said, “Well, 
now I need twice as much floor space,” you might well say to Jones, 
“We are sorry, but we will just let you build half of this because 2 
company across the street, or in the next town, have got the facilities 
for doing it, so we will not give you an amortization certificate.” 

Mr. Witson. Even if Jones designed it, engineered it, we still might 
say, “All right, the balance of the order, the part you cannot make, 
turn your designs and drawings over to Smith and let Smith do it.” 

Senator Carenart. The amortization under this law will possibly 
come only in the expansion of raw materials, of basic materials? 

Mr. Wixson. No; I think there will be certain end items too. 

Senator Carenartr. Some in processing ? 

Mr. Winson. Yes; I think there will be certain end items, Senator. 
Let’s take tanks just as an illustration, 

Senator Carenart. That is a good illustration. 

Mr. Witson. It is a specialty. You need a special kind of a shop. 
If you were to say to a manufacturer to whom you are going to give 
a tank order, we will say an automobile manufacturer, “Go on, shut 
down. Tear your equipment out,” in the first place, it will cost you 
to tear it out millions of dollars probably more than it would cost you 
to put in a tank plant. 

Senator Carpenart. I think tanks is an excellent example. 
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Mr. Wrrson. And the cost of a tank in a shop designed for tanks. 


will be lower to the Government, in my opinion, than using some 
automotive plant that you have to go to the terriflic expense to get 
ready anyway, and you could not get a cost that was as low. 

Senator Carenarr. Are you applying this amortization to machine 
tools? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Senator Carreuart. Testing equipment? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. It carries right on not only on building but like- 
wise into the machinery to do it? 

Mr. Wuson. Any capital item, but it is being done on various 
bases. Now, for example, in some places where you know that the 
machine tools are only going to be used for the period of the emer- 
gency, the Government is supplying the machine tools and will con- 
tinue to own the machine tools. They will be painted a different 
color, have a label on them. 

Senator Carenart. I was going to ask you this question: The Gov- 
ernment has, of course, a big stockpile of machine tools? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. On what basis are you putting those out to the 
manufacturers—on a dollar a year? 

Mr. Witson. We just put them in as Government property. 

Senator Carenart. Are you charging them a rental for them, or 
just nominal ¢ 

Mr. Wison. I think the present plan is to just put them in as 
Government property, and they agree to maintain them at the same 
level of suaiilanae. 

Senator Carenart. I presume then when renegotiation comes about, 
the renegotiators will take into consideration the fact the Govern- 
ment furnished the machinery ¢ 

Mr. Wizson. I should think they would. They did before. 

Senator Capenartr. They did in World War II. 

Mr. Witson. They did it then, and a Government-owned plant got 
one kind of consideration and a privately owned plant, where their 
money was up, got another kind of consideration. 

Senator Carenartr. This matter of amortization over this 5-year 
period, and machinery that the Government owns that goes into these 
plants, that is left almost entirely, is it not, to the procurement agency 
or the agency that places the contract ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. They are the ones to whom you look for that? 

Mr. Winson. They have still got to come to Harrison’s office for the 
final aproval of the certificate. 

Senator Carrnarr. That is the way I thought it was. 

Mr. Witson. We thought we ought to have that last check on it. 

Senator Carenarr. I do not see how you can change that in any 
way. 

Mr. Wirson. As I have indicated, there is a problem of shortages of 
raw materials. As you know, the Defense Production Act provides 
for the encouragement of exploration, development and mining of 
critical and strategic materials. This may be accomplished in part 
through Government purchase commitments. For example, one con- 
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tract under consideration calls for the development of a particular 
mine and provides that as soon as the mine gets in operation the Gov- 
ernment shall have first call on all metals produced. As an induce- 
ment the Government also undertakes to purchase, for a specified 
period, any of the excess metal which cannot be sold in the open 
market. In this we guarantee to pay a specified minimum price. 

Although raw materials are highly important to the defense effort, 
our most vital resource is manpower. Hore we are dealing with a 
fairly constant and easily determinable figure. Even though our 
human resources have increased over the years, the scarcity of man- 
power may eventually become a major problem. 

The increase in our armed strength means more trained men in 
uniform, higher production goals, and expansion of our capacity to 
produce military items. These important programs place calls upon 
our manpower. According to the economic report, in 1950 we had a 
civilian labor force of approximately 63,000,000 and unemployed of 
approximately 3,000,000. Our Armed Forces were 1,500,000. Today 
I believe the unemployment figure more closely approximates 2,000,000 
and the Armed Forces 2,500,000. 

With the expected increase in the services, it is apparent that the 
remaining labor force must be efficiently utilized. 

To accomplish this, the President, as you know, recently promul- 
gated a national manpower mobilization policy. In it he pointed out 
that, and I quote one thing: 

The most efficient use of the Nation’s manpower will be of vital importance in 
any prolonged effort to keep the strength of the United States at a high level and 
will be of the utmost importance in the event of full mobilization. Consequently, 
it is important that manpower measures taken now be consistent with and con- 
tribute to the most advantageous use of our manpower should a full mobiliza- 
tion become necessary. 

The national manpower mobilization policy also calls for-voluntary 
recruitment, placement, distribution, training, and utilization of the 
civilian labor force ; and, for manpower controls when and to the extent 
they are needed to place employment ceilings on employers, control 
hiring and enforce adherence to standards for full use of women, 
handicapped workers and minority groups. The policy also provides 
that all manpower programs will be geared to the needs and problems 
of specific geographical areas. 

In order to implement the President’s policy, we will coordinate 
the various demands upon this vital resource so that we may strike 
a balance and thereby accomplish our respective programs. Toward 
this end, Philip Murray a James B. Carey of the CLO, William 
Green and George Meany of the A. F. of L., George Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, and John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers are serving as an Advisory Committee to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization. I believe that this committee can 
render great service not only with respect to the manpower problem 
but also to the over-all defense mobilization effort. 

The Cuamman. Mr, Wilson, do you take into consideration the 
fact that since the beginning of the last war farming operations have 
changed considerably, more skilled workers are needed to operate the 
yarious types of farm machinery, for instance, cotton pickers, today 
than before? The committee realizes that, do they not? 
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Mr. Wiutson. Yes; there is a great change. 

The Cuamman. Corn pickers and cotton pickers. There is a great 
change. 

Mr. Wixson. Yes, sir. I was talking to Charley Brannan about 
that subject yesterday, and we are going to have another session next 
week to go into the ramifications of it. 

The Cuamman. I noted by the paper that somebody quoted you as 
saying that you thought you might have to roll back farm prices 
below parity. It has always been my understanding that parity was 
the fair price the farmer should receive for his products in relation 
to the prices he must pay for the items he buys. I am wondering to 
whom that would be Bi here Would that be delegated to Agricul- 
ture? I do not know as you said it. 

Mr. Wirson. I did not say it. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad. 

Mr. Wiutson. I find myself quoted as saying more things, Senator. 
I am more amazed every day. 

Senator Carenarr. You ought to be a Senator, then you would 
really be misquoted. 

Mr. Wuson. I suppose so. 

All I can say is that I never made such a statement. 

The Cuairman. If some people called me about it, would you object 
to my saying you told me you did not ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. That is perfectly all right. 

Senator Carenarr. I think Eric Jonhston made that statement in 
the last 48 hours. At least he was quoted as making it. 

Mr. Witson. He was quoted. 

The Cuairrman. I do not see how you are going to roll agricultural 

rices back below parity if you are not going to roll anything else 
leuk. The farmer does not mind sacrificing, but certainly he should 
not have the bottom kicked from under him any more than should 
other groups in the economy. ; 

Senator Carrnarr. I have not had any complaints yet, and I do 
not know that anyone else has, but I presume they will be showing up 
where, as you know, no two factories pay the same wages. Here is 
a factory on this side of the street that maybe pays 20 cents or 10 
cents an hour more than the factory does on the other side. Of 
course, if the fellow who is paying more wages is hiring men and 
needs men, he would be draining the men from this other plant. I 
have had no complaints of that yet, but I presume it will show up, 
will it not, sooner or later ¢ 

Mr. Witsen. Well, there is a possibility. 

Senator Carrmarr. Of course, in World War II you remember we 
had an order, of course, that a man could not leave his job. You have 
not put that into effect yet ? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. I hope to have going an absolutely impartial 
judicial body on manpower and operating within the next 30 days to 
whom that kind of problem will be referred. 

Senator Capenart. To me it is the only serious problem in the 
manpower situation, or the most serious problem, I should say. 

Mr. Wuson. I think myself, Senator, that generally speaking the 
rates in a given territory, geographic location, for the same kind of 
labor will not have wide fluctuations. 
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Senator Carenart. There are some. 

Mr. Wiison. Some, oh, yes, surely, but I do not think enough to 
be serious at this stage of the game. 

Senator Carrnart. I have had no complaints on it but I can see it 
coming. 

Mr. Wirson. It may well come, and we have got to be ready for it. 
That is why I want to get this judicial body going and considerin 
this manpower thing. I think it must be a completely impartia 
judicial body that will consider the problem. 

The CHarrman. Go ahead, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. The requirements of the defense program in materi- 
als, facilities, and manpower create the economic problem. Excess 
demand in the face of shortages of materials produces great pressures 
on prices. ‘The resultant instability tends to impede the production 
program, weaken our efforts to expand, and injures large segments of 
our population. 

In any economy in which price and wage controls have been im- 
posed, serious efforts must be made to provide adequate incentives 
to maintain maximum output. We must, if possible, insure that the 
resources available for civilian consumption are devoted to the most 
urgent needs and not to luxury items at least insofar as price is 
concerned. In this connection, I issued an order calling upon the 
Defense Production Administration and the agencies charged with 
allocations and priorities functions to cooperate and consult with 
the Economic Stabilization Agency and the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. The order provides, among other things, that these agencies 
shall develop programs and issue appropriate regulations to allocate 
scarce materials in such manner as to preserve distribution for most 
essential purposes; assure that after satisfaction of the needs of the 
armed services, production and distribution result in maximum total 
production of consumer goods for personal and household use: and, 
avoid increases in the real cost of living resulting from changes and 
diversions to high-price models and lines. 

The mobilization task is as broad as the total economy itself. The 
conduct of this task cannot be accomplished effectively by one man 
or one agency. The full resources of the Government must be tapped 
for this effort. Accordingly, it is the general policy of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to utilize, insofar as possible, the knowledge and 
skills of existing departments and agencies of the Government. In 
this connection, the Office of Defense Mobilization functions primarily 
in the area of over-all policy guidance and coordination. 

Necessarily, other high level coordination devices and assignments 
have been established. The Defense Mobilization Board, created by 
part II of Executive order No, 10200, and composed of the Secretaries 
of the Treasury. Defense, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, plus the Chairmen of the National Security Resources Board, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, meets regularly with me as my top policy advisory body. To this 
Board I have added, as regular members, the Administrator of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and the Administrator of the Defense Production 
Agency. Other top officials will be added as necessary. 

A second coordinating body, which I have created, is the Mobiliza- 
tion Executives Staff, which meets regularly with me at the actual top 
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operating level of the economic mobilization effort. In addition to 
my special assistants, Gen. Lucius D. Clay and Mr. Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, this group includes the Administrator of Defense Production, 
the Administrator of Economic Stabilization, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, who has consented to serve me as coordinator 
in the general area of housing, community facilities and services, and 
the Administrator of Economic Cooperation. The latter also serves as 
chairman of the Office of Defense Mobilization Committee on Foreign 
Supplies and Requirements, which provides over-all policy review and 
sian on this important aspect of our economic effort. As it be- 
comes necessary, I intend to add to this executive staff a representative 
for manpower, for transportation, and for other important economic 
segments of the mobilization program. 

The various groups I have mentioned are going concerns. They are 
active and becoming increasingly effective. We have also had nu- 
merous interagency meetings which have been held in order to im- 
plement specific areas in the defense program. Not the least of these 
meetings are those designed to bring about close cooperation between 
the over-all defense production effort in this country and the United 
States representatives to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
All agencies concerned, notably State, Defense, and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, plus the top United States officials to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, have been involved in these 
sessions. 

Numerous more formal organizational actions have been taken 
with a view to effecting coordination and control over major segments 
of the mobilization task. You are familiar with Executive order No. 
10200, effecting a consolidation of responsibility over production 
phases of mobilization under the Defense Production Administration. 
You are also familiar with action taken on the recommendation of my 
office to effect a more positive approach toward meeting the problems 
of inflation. 

We are exploring the areas of manpower, scientific research and 
development, and transportation with a view to the creation of inter- 
agney coordination points under the immediate direction of my Office, 
consistent with the over-all responsibility for economic mobilization 
assigned to me by the President. 

Also under consideration are the establishment of regional defense 
mobilization committees in 13 geographical regions, combining the 

roduction and stabilization aspects of mobilization operations and 
including other field agencies of the Government as needed. Each 
regional committee will review the defense production program 
within the region in relation to the available production capacity, 
labor supply, housing, and community facilities. They will advise 
the respective agencies on actions needed to obtain effective utiliza- 
tion of these resources, including actions with respect to such matters 
as the placing of procurement contracts, the location of new facilities, 
the recruitment of labor, and the provision of additional housing. 
These committees should go far toward eliminating the multiple 
points of contact that so confused the public during past mobiliza- 
tion efforts. 

The intensification of our mobilization operations has brought 
about an increased need for the utilization of industry advisory coun- 
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cils. To anticipate and eliminate the duplication and confusion that 
could result in this area, as we know from World War II experience, 
I have delegated responsibility for the coordination of the creation 
and use of industry advisory committees to the Defense Production 
Administrator. I have also asked him to consult with the Attorney 
General and the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission in 
preparing uniform procedures for industry advisory committees. 

I am aware of the impact the defense program already has had 
upon small business. Supplies of materials ordinarily available to 
small business have been preempted by large producers in connection 
with defense contracts. Speaking frankly, insofar as these cut-backs 
in availability to small business are occasioned by substantial cut- 
backs in material ordinarily flowing to normal business operations, 
such as the cut-backs in steel, they can be only partially alleviated 
until our production capacity has been stepped up. However, I am 
taking every possible action to assure as much of a flow of material 
to small business as possible, recognizing that we must maintain the 
productive capacity of small plants as a substantial contribution to 
our over-all capacity to produce defense materials. Action is now 
under study to control the flow of steel from warehouses in order to 
insure that a sufficient supply goes to small fabricators who are not 
in a position to compete with the larger concerns which purchase 
directly from steel plants. The Defense Production Administration 
is organizing to give special attention to this and other small-busi- 
ness problems from an over-all policy standpoint. 

It is gratifying to note that the organization actions I have dis- 
cussed are beginning to produce results. It is of some real encour- 
agement to be able to report a very rapid increase in the placing of 
military contracts in the last 30 days, knowing that the rate of in- 
crease will accelerate in the months to come and, as it progresses, tend 
to offset some of the incidents of economic displacement, in terms of 
»roductive plant facilities and manpower, that have been unavoida- 

le thus far. This progress strengthens my firm personal conviction 
that the productive power of this Nation—plant, materials, and man- 
power—can and will be geared to meet our defense requirements and 
at the same time support a strong and healthy national economy. 

Senator Carrnarr. Do you have any thoughts in connection with 
the Lustron plant at Columbus, Ohio? 

Mr. Witson. We have a very positive demand for that plant from 
the Navy for the extension of the operation of one of the airframe 
companies, which is already using a part of the plant. The Navy 
has told us that we either have to provide an addition to the existing 
airframe manufacturer's part of the plant or give them the Lustron 
building. 

Senator Carenart. Will you yield, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. Correct me if I am wrong. If I understand the 
situation correctly, Lustron has about half of what was originally the 
North American Aviation plant during World War IT? 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. North American is using one-half of that origi- 
na facility, and Lustron, the other half. 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 
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Senator Carenart. Now North American in the half they are now 
using are making these frames? 

Mr. Wirson. ‘They are making these planes; yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. Planes? 

Mr. Wirson. Jet planes. 

Senator Carenarr. And you are going to have to find more space 
for them ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; the Navy has increased the demand on North 
American. 

Senator Carenart. And you are either going to have to build an 
addition to the present facility or going to have to build a plant ad- 
jacent to it or away from it? 

Mr. Witson. We would have to build it right alongside of it to get 
the best cost results, which we want. 

Senator Careuart. Yes. 

Mr. Wuson. That is a very expensive plant to build for airframes, 
Senator, as you well know. It has got to have very high headroom. 
It has got to have heavy cranes. 

Senator Carenarr. Is the present Lustron plant adaptable for that 
sort of thing‘ 

Mr. Witson. It is exactly what they want; yes, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. Is the present Lustron plant adaptable for that 
sort of thing? 

Mr. Witson. It is exactly what they want; yes, sir. 

Senator CarenArtr. Was it built for that purpose originally ¢ 

Mr. Wiison. For plant manufacture originally. 

Senator Carenarr. For that specific purpose originally ¢ 

Mr. Wiison. Yes. That has been the deciding factor in my own 
mind: first, the defense demand for it; and the Navy says, “We need 
those planes; we need them quickly.” North American says they can 
begin operations in 30 days. That has been a hard hurdle for me to 
get over even after I listened to all the things about defense housing 
that may come up. 

I have not taken into consideration the difficulties Lustron has had 
in getting production. That is water over the dam. But I have tried 
to decide it on the statement of the Navy that they need this space to 
get those planes ina hurry. And on that basis I don’t see how I can, 
if I finally make the decision, how I can make any other decision than 
to give the Navy the plant. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this, which Mr. McKenna called 
to my attention. Unfortunately I have been sick. He says the court 
injunctions have not been removed. 

Mr. Wizson. Maybe that is a hurdle we cannot get over. 

Senator Careuarr. Of course, you can take over the facilities under 
the 1950 act. 

The Cuatrman. You can requisition it. 

Mr. Wixson. I think we can get it, so the plan today is to give it 
to them 

Senator Carenart. I know you can. 

Mr. Witson (continuing). In spite of all the pressure, to go ahead 
of housing. 

The CuarrmMan. Planes come before housing, in my opinion. 

Mr. Wirson. I think that is again this point of getting America’s 
might what it ought to be as quick as we can. 
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Senator Carenart. Have you had anyone survey the plant in re- 
— to whether they can or cannot build prefabricated houses out 
there ¢ 

Mr. Wuson. They can build them, I think. 

Senator Carenarr. You think they can build them ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes. Remember, sir, they are building a house that 
takes a lot of steel. I mean this is a steel house—and I have not 
crossed this bridge yet—but whether it is a desirable thing to go ahead 
with steel housing for this temporary housing or whether to use wood, 
which is in very much freer supply, is another question. 

The Cuarrman. I will tell you a great fear I have. I am glad Sen- 
ator Capehart brought this up because I am not going to be able to go 
with him and Senator Sparkman to Ohio on ‘I eblioant The fear I 
have heard expressed has been, perhaps, if the Navy takes over the 
plant, they might not use it to full capacity. There is no fear in your 
mind of that, is there? 

Mr. Wixson. If I may say this off the record ? 

The Cuatrman. Off the record. 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wirson. I have been told that within 48 hours aftér the plant 
is allotted to North American they will begin operation in the plant, 
and not even begin tearing out, but there is space in the plant they 
would begin using for airframe assembly and be operating within 
30 days. 

Senator Carenartr. What about the story that has been in the news- 
papers and floating around that the Navy was going in there with 
bulldozers and just destroying $15,000,000 worth of machinery ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Senator, you and I know how foolish it would be. In 
the first place, there is not a bulldozer made that could bulldoze that 
stuff. 

Senator Carenarr. I have my own thoughts. 

Mr. Wirson. I have been in the plant, Senator. I tried to buy 
it, you know, at one stage of the game, so I know a little bit about 
the plant. This plant has tremendous presses, tremendous presses. 
I think some of them have 30-foot concrete bases. Can you imagine 
anybody bulldozing that out? I think where their bulldozing story 
stemmed from was this: There is out there a long furnace for putting 
this glass finish on the steel, and somebody said they would bulldoze 
that furnace out of there quick. I do not mind telling you if it were 
a shop I ran and they bulldozed it out—well, of course, there are 
better ways of getting it out than that. You know that. 

Now they are not going to bulldoze anything else out, and the other 
machinery is all machinery which will just be trucked out, and it 
will take about 25 or 30 days in my judgment to truck it out. They 
have got 87 presses, and nobody is going to bulldoze 87 presses. 

Senator Carruarr. Standard presses ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. But pretty big ones. 

Senator Carenart. But they are standard presses ? 

Mr. Wirson. One of them, the big hydraulic press, is the one on 
the tremendous foundation. The thing to do is take it out and use 
it somewhere else. 

Senator Carenartr. Senator Sparkman and I are going out Tues- 
day and take a good look because so far all we have had is second- 
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and third- and fourth-hand gossip and information, and we are going 
out and take a good look at it. 

The Carman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Careuart. Let me ask you one other question. As the head 
mobilization chief, have you given any thought or are you recom- 
mending that the Government build prefabricated houses ¢ 

Mr. Wiurson. No; I do not think we need to ask the Government to 
build them. You can get all the prefabricated houses you want. 

Senator Careuarr. In other words, there are sufficient facilities at 
the moment, taking into consideration the materials that are available, 
suflicient capacity to build all the prefabricated houses—— 

Mr. Witson. That we would need now. 

Senator Carrnarr (continuing). That you will permit to be built 
under existing material situation ¢ 

Mr. Wirtson. Yes. I think there is a chance that we will strain those 
facilities, and there will be a chance maybe for some other companies 
to build prefab houses, especially if they build them out of materials 
that are not scarce. But, if they build them out of scarce materials, 
I think their chances are going to be less. 

Now they say they have got in this Lustron thing about a million 
dollars’ worth of materials ready to go ahead with. 

Senator Carenart. We are going to take a look at that. 

Mr. Wuson. If they have, of course, you know how long that will 
last, Senator. 

Senator Carenart. I would like to suggest to the chairman that if 
you have somebody available it might be well to sit in on these hear- 
ings Tuesday. 

The Cuaimman. Yes; I would like to ask Mr. Wilson if there is 
somebody from your organization available to accompany, or if you 
have any man there who would know anything about this, it might 
be a benefit to Senator Sparkman and Senator Capehart. 

Mr. Witson. You mean out there ? 

The Cuatmrman. Yes; they are going to have hearings. You might 
made a memorandum of it. 

Senator Carenart. I think it might be well. 

Mr. Bereson. Shall we have them get in touch with you Senator ¢ 

Senator Carenarr. The committee will start holding hearings in 
the Lustron plant Tuesday 

The Cuamman. Mr. McMurray will make the arrangements. 

Mr. Wizson. We will try to find the most knowing person we have 

ot. 
; Senator Carenmarr. Because there has been, as you know, a lot of 
conversation about Lustron, I suggested that we go out there and take 
a good look ourselves. I would like to see it myself. 

Mr. Wuson. I think that is a good idea. 

Senator Carenart. See the location of this plant to the North 
American plant. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Any more questions? 

Senator Carenarr. Yes; there is one question that I have. Why 
did not Mr. DiSalle, in issuing his price-freeze order, require that the 
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sellers publish in a conspicuous place in their place of business their 
highest selling price on the day the order went into effect? As you 
see, at the moment the housewife or the buyer does not know whether 
it is the highest price or whether it is not. There is just no way of 
knowing. 

Mr. Witson. I do not know why it was not done. 

Senator Carenart. I do not either; and I am just wondering if it 
still is not practical to require them to do that, because we are getting 
a lot of complaints that they think so-and-so is charging more; but 
they do not know; there is no record; nobody knows. There is no way 
of policing it. Would you not get a lot of help from the public in 
policing the freeze order if they were required to place in a conspicu- 
ous place their highest prices, so when the housewife went into a 
grees store she could walk over there and say, “Well, that is what it 
was 

Mr. Witson. I think that is worthy of a lot of consideration. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. DiSalle is coming here tomorrow. 

Senator Carruart. Is he? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. We will take it up. 

The Cuarrmman. You might notify him that 7s one thing we want to 
ask about. 

Mr. Witson. We will notify him he had better get a good answer for 
that. 

May I say this off the record? 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Carenart. I do not know why every wholesaler and retailer 
should not be required to say to his customers, “Here was my highest 
prices under this freeze order.” I don’t know why all retailers and 
wholesalers should not publish in a conspicuous place their highest 
prices. I see a lot of complications, and I see where some will have 
trouble doing it, but there are complications in all of these things. 

Mr. Witson. Surely, in anything that is as far-reaching as this, 
because you cut across 1,700,000 businesses. 

Senator Caprnart. I think you have given me the best reason why 
it should be done because your own wife has been making an effort 
to police it herself. 

Mr. Witson. You are right. She happens to be a good buyer. 

Senator Carenarr. But there are millions of housewives that do not 
keep the newspapers from 3 weeks ago or do not have access to them. 

Mr. Wuson. I think that is right. 

Senator Carrnart. I think these women would help police this 
whole situation, and I think they are entitled to it. 

Mr. Witson. I am all for it. 

Senator Carenart. In other words, as a manufacturer you are en- 
titled to know from the people from whom you expect to buy what 
you are going to have to pay, and at the moment under the law that 
1s “an price they charged anybody from December 15 to Janu- 
ary ° 

Mr. Wuson. I think it is well worthy of running down. We will 
see what they have got in mind on it. 
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Senator Carenart. They may have some good reason why they did 
not want to do it, why it cannot be done; but I cannot see it at the 
moment. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

e CuarrmMan. There is only one thought I had, Mr. Wilson. We 
have duplication of our examinations for loans by the Agriculture, 
Commerce, and other departments, and the RFC. In other words, if 
it is an agricultural loan, the Department of Agriculture has to certify ; 
if it is a loan through Commerce, they have to certify; and RFC has 
to examine the loans. I mean I wish you would give some thought to 
how that might be cut down to only one. 

Mr. Berason. That is all being studied, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. That is just duplication of effort, manpower, and 
work. I am not going into the relative merits of any of the organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Berason. There is no question about that—not only duplication 
of effort in work but divergence of policies. 

The Cuarmman. That is right, and holding up the applications. 

Mr. Bereson. That is all being studied. 

The Cuatrman. If there are no further questions, then, Mr. Wilson, 
we want to express our appreciation for your coming down. 

Mr. Wuson. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow when Mr. DiSalle and Mr. Johnston will be here. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
on Friday, havent 9, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 








